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viction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misde-
meanors," There was to be a Vice-Presldent, elected at the same
time, In the same manner, and for the same term of office as the
President, to discharge the powers and duties of the presidency
if the President should be removed from office or should die,
resign, or be incapacitated.

Nothing; like the President had existed under the Confedera-
tion, The Continental Congress had had some executive powers,
but they were limited by the sovereign rights of the states and
had never been put fully into effect. The President, while in
several of his functions dependent on the Senate, could refuse
assent to acts of Congress unless they were passed over his veto
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of both House and Sen-
ate. This gave to him, and to the central government* a power
completely new to the United States since independence.

Congress too under the new plan of government would have
an Immense increase of power. Instead of asking for quotas of
contributions from the states, as states, It would lay taxes on the
individual citizens of the United States and have the power to
collect them. Granted a long - list of specific powers, it was
granted also the right to "make all Laws which shall be necessary
and proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing powers,
and all other Powers vested by this Constitution, in the Govern-
ment of the United States, or in any Department or Officer
thereof." Specific restrictions were laid on Congress, but others
were laid on the states In the interest of the federal authority.

Under the Articles of Confederation the states had been re-
stricted from entering into treaties with foreign powers, engaging
in war, maintaining troops or ships in time of peace, granting
titles of nobility, entering into compacts with particular states of
the United States, or laying imposts or duties which might Inter-
fere with the engagements entered into by "the United States in
Congress assembled."* Now the states were forbidden to lay any
duties on imports or exports, to coin money, to issue "bills of
credit"1 (paper money) without the consent of Congress, or to
make anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender In payment
of debts.

On the matter of paper money the delegates were virtually
unanimous. The Continental Congress, having no funds with
which to support its resistance to the British government, had